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Co-operation in Agriculture. By G. Harold Powell. New York: 
Macmillan, 1913. Pp. xvi+327. $1.50 net. 

This book is one of the more practical iadications of the awakening 
of pubKc and educational interest in rural affairs. It deals primarily 
with economic problems, but the opening chapter on changes in indus- 
trial methods in agriculture is quite as sociological as economic in its 
bearing, as indeed is the discussion of the problems of the organization 
and successful administration of co-operative societies. The remainder 
of the volume is taken up with the technical features of law and eco- 
nomics in organizing and financing local and general societies. Methods 
are illustrated graphically by quotations of complete constitutions and 
by-laws and shippers' agreements from various sections and industries. 
The co-operative methods here discussed in considerable detail embrace 
such varied t)rpes as breeders' and growers' associations; the marketing 
of grain, dairy products, eggs and fruits; the purchase of supplies; 
co-operative irrigation; rural credits and banking; rural community 
ownership (telephone), and mutual insurance. This book is fuller and 
more practical than Coulter's earlier work and is more suited to American 
conditions than the works of Fay, Aves, or Wolff. Only once does the 
author stray from his constructive work with a controversial remark, 
attacking socialism as an evil which he believes only co-operation can 
forestall. 

L. L. Bernard 

Untversity op Florida 

Immigration. A World Movement and Its American Significance. 
By Henry Pratt Fairchild. New York: Macmillan, 1913. 

Pp. ix-l-455- $i-75- 

This book is equally satisfactory as a textbook and as a book for 
the general or popular reader. As a basis for classroom discussion and 
investigation it probably has no equal at the present time. Despite, 
however, the author's defense of the omission of extensive statistics, the 
reviewer believes the book would gain in value for most users by at least 
a few more tables and especially by some such charts as Frank Julian 
Warne has employed in his Immigrant Invasion. 

The declaration in the preface that the problem of immigration would 
be treated as one of world-wide significance wins the instant attention 
and approval of the reader. Bigness of view is much less common and 
much more appreciated than perhaps we always recognize. A "con- 
servation program for all humanity" must ultimately furnish the touch- 
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stone of policy for any world-nation. We must turn ever more and 
more to the scientific study of general principles. 

It is the point of view which gives significance to the whole volume. 
Perhaps it is the art of the author, but we lose sight of the point of view 
during a considerable part of the discussion. A quarter of the book is 
devoted to a history of immigration and to a digest of federal legislation 
down to 1907. In the chapter on "Volume and Racial Composition," 
as in some others, we feel a sense of meagerness of fact and inadequacy 
of treatment. Its explanations for the decline of immigration from 
northwestern Europe seem to ignore entirely the improved industrial 
opportunities at home to keep the people there. It would not have been 
illogical to transfer a part of this chapter to the following one on the 
causes of immigration, and so to have left space for consideration of the 
significance of both problems, the problem of numbers and the problem 
of racial composition. 

The more important part of the book begins with chapter xi, on the 
"Conditions of the Immigrants in the United States," wherein the 
author turns at once to a consideration of the question whether or not 
immigration has reduced the native growth of population, and then to 
statements of the distribution of the immigrants and of the problems of 
congestion involved. The continuation chapters on the "Standard of 
Living" utilize the reports of the Immigration Commission and give 
depressing figures and facts on housing, the keeping of boarders, food, 
clothing, wages, literacy, and school attendance. 

A chapter on the common methods of exploiting the immigrant, 
on religion and the partial failure of the churches, and on the statistics 
of marriages, births, and deaths is followed by a more significant chapter 
on the effects of immigration on wages, pauperism, crime, and insanity 
in this country. Professor Fairchild attempts to show how immigration 
retards the rise of wages through its neutralization of the potential 
advantage of the native laborer in times of special demand in the labor 
market. A later chapter brings out the author's belief that the inex- 
haustible supply of Eiuropean labor constitutes a soiurce of profits to 
employers in times of rising prices, thus intensifying the specvdative 
tendencies which result in financial and industrial crises. 

The twofold problem of welfare and assimilation is the one upon 
which the author has fixed his attention. His conception of assimilation 
is that of "Americanization," dependent upon intimate relations between 
immigrant and native in the daily routine of existence, producing simi- 
larities which make intermarriage natural and normal. Can this rela- 
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tion obtain and can the present American type continue? The ratio 
of the foreign-bom to the native-bom in 19 lo was larger than at any 
previous year except 1890. The immigration between 1900 and 1910 
was more than twice as large as in any decennial period except 1880-90, 
and 3,500,000 larger than in that second largest period. There is grave 
danger that we shall become an aggregation of heterogeneous units 
rather than a homogeneous nation. 

When we strike a balance, we iind that the average advantage to 
the immigrant, to the United States, or to the foreign country, as con- 
ditions now are, is offset by large and serious evils. So far as we have 
grappled with these evils, we have applied specific remedies to each. 
We ought to formulate " some far-reaching, inclusive plan of regulation, 
based on the broadest and soundest principles." Immigration under a 
laissez-faire policy will not lessen in volume so long as we are more 
prosperous than other nations. We cannot long set high standards for 
the world unless new controls are established. 

The reader closes the volume with a sense of great responsibility 
in the face of a problem which scarcely as yet has been stated. One 
thing seems certain, namely, that neither conscience nor intelligence 
can longer let this great movement go undirected. A policy of laissez- 
faire is a policy of sin. Some authority, public or private, should choose 
a body of men of the type of Professor Fairchild, men who have the 
sociologic foundation, and enable them to spend suflSicient time to analyze 
the data at hand, to frame a national and international policy, and to 
carry on an educational campaign which will make that policy a concrete 
reality. The fate of tens of millions of people and the welfare of the 

world can no longer be ignored. 

Fayette Avery McKenzie 
Ohio State University 



Organized Democracy. An Introduction to the Study of American 
Politics. By Frederick A. Cleveland. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1913. Pp. xxxvi-1-479. $2.50. 
The purpose of this volume is to trace and analyze the various 
means by which the citizenship of organized society has sought to make 
itself effective. In approaching this vital problem of democracy the 
author is singularly free from the preconceptions of the subject. He 
takes the investigator's point of view and reaches the conclusion that 
the problems of democracy are to be solved in terms of citizen eflSciency. 
All the old and modern suggestions and devices for popular control are 



